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FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 
MR. IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 


The Sketches of Mr. Irving have ob- 
tained such marked celebrity in Eng- 
land, and have been so highly extolled 
by its literary reviewers, that to hazard 
any remarks on them here, without ex- 








tending towards them the same share of | 


compliment, might expose us to the sus- 
picion of being under the influence of in- 
vidious jealousy, or of wanting intellec- 
tual capacity to appreciate their worth. 
No one here can be inclined, as we must 
charitably presume, to detract from their 
general merits, or to question with un- 
kindness the reputation thev have ac- 
quired; yet it must be a 
that some among us appear rather reluc- 
tant to yield that full and unqualified 
homage, which has been so courteously 
bestowed on them by their admirers 
abroad—not as we imagine as being fas- 
tidiously disposed to withhold the small- 
est mite of deserved commendation, or 
more vainly tenacious of self-opinion than 
others—but simply from that common im- 
pulse of our nature, which more or less 
turns us to our own judgment and feelings, 
particularly in the examination of matter 
calling for no abstract inquiry, and com- 
ing from the pen of one of our own coun- 
trymen. 

This privilege of judging for ourselves 
we feel the right of exercising more than 
any other people, it being grafted in our 
political freedom, which, while it renders 
us innocently jealous of foreign opinion, 
forbids the surrender of our reasoning fa- 
culties but on grounds of honest self-con- 
viction, founded in a plain estimation of 
the merits of those seeking to improve 
us. Without this exercise of our minds, 
we should be destitute of any settled 
ideas of our own, but stand degraded un- 
der humiliating concessions to those ema- 


nating from others, and obliged to con- | 


Vor. V. 











fess implicit faith in every production 
coming from abroad, as being beyond our 
reproof. The style and composition of 
these sketches, which have insensibly led 
us into this long preamble, admit of no 
critical animadversion, for on this ground 
we view them as entitled to our highest 
respect; but the subjects from which 
they are drawn are mostly of foreign 
character, and so completely clothed with 
local allusion, that a large share of their 


intrinsic merit is lost on us here, and can 


only be known and appreciated by the 
few, who, like their author, have enjoyed 
opportunities of identifying their correct- 
ness. 

John Bull and his Little Britain, must 
strike those in the least acquainted with 
English habits, humours and prejudices, 
as masterly portrayings, and, next to the 
bold drawings of Shakspeare, stand un- 
rivalled in our view, as lively and cha- 
racteristic pictures. Many historical 
anecdotes and events are delightfully in- 
terwoven in these sketches, which serve 
to give them additional value and effect, 
particularly in the estimation of those 
more immediately parties in them, end 
acquainted with their locality. But, re- 
moved as we are from the noise and 
smoke of London, Johnny’s far-famed 
town of wonders! these airy caricatures 
excite no direct interest in our feelings ; 
and are only entitled to notice, as being 
correct personifications of distant matter 
and things, of which numbers here must 
continue to remain in ignorance. 

Westminster Abbey is of a different 
cast, and claims the fullest share of libe- 
ral commendation from us all. He who 
can read it without feeling those thrilling 
emotions which solemn contemplation ex- 
cites, or experiencing a moral and reli- 
gious effect on his heart, must be callous 
to the finest sensibilities that adorn our 
nature, and unfit for those more refined 
meditations which expand our minds and 
waft our souls to heaven! 

The Angler’s Trip to Avon, and others 
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of his productions, are all full of delighiful 
imagery, and the light, cheering vagaries 
of fancy ; but notwithstanding their bright 
_gems of thought and rich veins of lan- 
guage, their sweet-toned cadences and 
soft melting pathos, they fix no substan- 
tial records on our memory, either as 
serving to improve our intellectual en- 
joyments, or awakening our faculties to 
the more important views and acquisi- 
tions of life. Like the tinted clouds of 
morn, they arrest our notice, for the mo- 
ment, by the brilliancy of their colours, 
but soon om over without imparting be- 
nefit, or eaving any lasting impression 
to occupy our thoughts. 

Mr. Irving, with all his warm predi- 
lections for England and her many beau- 
ties, cannot be more disposed than our- 
selves to pay them every deserved com- 
pliment. She can boast of an abundant 
share of every cast and character, and 
‘we shall always be happy to meet them 
with our smiles. Yet with this friendly 
feeling towards her, we cannot be denied 
' the warmer gratification of turning our 
contemplations to our own dear land, 
and dwelling on its domestic scenes and 


the enlivening prospects that gild its 


more expanded horizon. Enriched, and 
we may say overflowing with the choicest 
gifts in the power of nature to bestow, 
and momently unfolding new buds of la- 
tent worth, surely Mr. Irving might rea- 
dily find in its materials full employment 
for his literary taste and talents, without 
being put to the necessity of seeking fo- 
reign subjects for their occupation. Hi- 
therto his intellectral banquets, always 
liberally furnished with mental rarities, 
have been given far away from his native 
home, allowing to his kinsfolk this way 
no opportunity of sharing in the repast, 
but rather tantalizing them by obliging 
them to look on ata distance. But itis to 
be hoped we shall participate in his future 
treats, and be gratified in seeing our own 
productions spread on the board, to give 
to our appetites a keener relish for his 
cheering entertainments. Aided by his 
fascinating genes of description, how 
‘many cheerful scenes and rising beauties 
of our bo}d and pieturesque landscapes— 
how many subjects of immediate interest 
to our feelings—might be presented to 
our view, and be made, like the produc- 
tions of Walter Scott, monuments of na- 
tional pride and of individual gratifica- 
tion, by the locality of their character 
and magical charm upon our senses! The 
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' excitement of local sympathy operates, 
' as we all know, most powerfully on our 


hearts, and, more than any other passion, 
serves to cherish our affections, and to 
nestle them at home. It is this glowing 
feeling of our nature—this animated sen- 
timent of our bosoms, which no events of 
life can deaden or suppress—that warms 
us into the love of country, and gives to 
our own fields and cottages, humble as 
they may appear to others, a more en- 
livening hue, than those which come pic- 


tured to us from abroad, however splen- 


didly decorated, or made to win on our 
imaginations. In his own language we 
may say, “ That he who has sought re- 
nown about the world, and reaped a full 
harvest of worldly favour, will find after 
all that there is no love, no admiration, 
no applause, so sweet to the soul, as that 
which springs up in his native land.” 

In those airy delineations, those deli- 
cate touches and chaste embellishments 
as it were of nature’s pencil, which light- 
en up truth with brighter radiance and 
give to faney almost a share of her reali- 
ties, Mr. Irving may boast, and justly So, 
of being without a rival. In our estima- 
tion he stands pre-eminently aloof in this 
cast of elegant literature. But this gen- 
tleman’s genius and endowments of mind 
are known to be fitted for loftier themes, 
and might be, for the honour of his coun- 
try and his own, most usefully employed 
in the investigation of more enlarged 
speculation. It is true we cannot, as yet, 
turn to our records of ancient date and 
historical renown—to our Gothic struc- 
tures and splendid palaces, as subjects to 
set off and give eclat to our talents—but 
rich stores of latent matter are to be 
found in every section of our rising em- 
pire, which, by intellectual industry, 
might be drawn from their sources, and 
worked up, not only to answer the ends 
of enjoyment to ourselves, but be made 
to enlighten the researches of those at a 
distance from us. : 

In the higher grades of science we 
must continue to receive instruction from 
abroad, and have yet much to learn even 
in the lighter speculations that serve for 
mental recreation ; but in many branches 
of practical and more useful knowledge, 
we are making rapid advances, and shall 
soon, like apt scholars emulous of fame, 
give lessons of improvement to our teach- 
ers, if at pains to exercise our faculties 
for this purpose. Our naval architecture 
is now the admiration of the world; and 
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our proud ships of war, in spreading the 
star-spangled banner of their country’s 
fame to distant parts and seas, are view- 
ed by all as models of beauty in their 
construction, and of terror in their war- 
like and improved equipments. In the 
pursuits of agriculture, the first of all em- 
ployments and the most suited to pro- 
mote our happiness, we are moving with 
rapid strides to overtake the experienced 
husbandmen of Europe, and shall soon 
show them returns from our soil, rich in 
its latent worth beyond all others that 
we know—at once to excite their wonder 
and emulation. In moral, political, and 
natural philosophy, as well as in our me- 
dical researches, we are daily making 
new acquisitions, and adding our mite to 
the general stock of useful learning. And 
may it not be asked, without any exer- 
cise of arrogance on our part, whether 
any European bar can boast of more intel- 
ligent jurists—any of its senates of more 
enlightened politicians—or the canvas of 
contemporary painters of greater merit 
than our own? It is therefore to be 
hoped, that Mr. Irving, after having dis- 
charged his literary engagements in Eng- 
land, will renew his labours in this land 
of his forefathers; and crown it by his 
intellectual industry with new laurels of 
renown, and his own name with increased 
celebrity. 


}——____] 
MRS. BATTLE’S OPINIONS ON WHIST. 


_“A clear fire, a clean hearth,* and the 
rigour of the game.” This was the cele- 
brated wish of old Sarah Battle (now in 
heaven) who, next to her devotions, loved a 
good game at whist. She was none of your 
lukewarm gamesters, your half and half 
players, who have no objection to take a 
hand, if you want one to make up a rub- 
ber; who aflirm that they have no plea- 
sure in winning; that they like to win one 
game, and lose another ;t that they can 


while away an hour very agreeably at a | 


card table, but are indifferent whether they 
play or no—and will desire an adversary, 
Who has slipt a card, to take it up and play 
anO&her. These insufferable triflers are the 
curse af a table. One of these flies will 








* This wa before the introduction of rugs, 
reader. You\must remember the intolerable 


crash of the wswept cinder, betwixt your foot 
and the marble 


ee if a SpOitsman should tell you, he liked 
to killa fox one day, and lose him the next. 








spoil a whole pot. Of such it may be said, 
that they do not play at cards, but only 
play at playing them. 


Sarah Battle was none of that breed. 


She detested them, as I do, from her heart 
and soul; and would not, save upon a 
striking emergency, willingly seat herself 
at the same table with them. She loved a 
thorough-paced partner, a determined ene- 
my. She took, and gave no concessions. 
She hated favours. She never made a re- 
voke, nor ever passed it over in her adver- 
sary without exacting the utmost forfei- 
ture. She fought a good fight: cut and 
thrust. She held not her good sword (her 
cards) “like a dancer.” She sate bold up- 
right; and neither showed you her cards, 
nor desired to see yours. Alt people have 
their blind side—their superstitions; and 
I have heard her declare, under the rose, 
that hearts was her favourite suit. 

I never in my life—and I knew Sarah 
Battle many of the best years of it—saw 
her take out her snuffbox when it was her 
turn to play; or snuff a candle in the mid- 
die of a game; or ring for a servant, till it 
was fairly over. She never introduced, or 
connived at, miscellaneous conversation 
during its process. As she emphatically 
observed, cards were cards; and if I ever 
saw unmingled distaste in her fine last 
century countenance, it was at the airs of 
a young gentleman of a literary turn, who 
had been with difficulty persuaded to take 
a hand, and who, in his excess of candour, 
declared, that he thought there was no harm 
in unbending the mind now and then, after 
serious studies, in recreations cf that kind! 
She could not bear to have her noble occu- 
pation, te which she wound up her facul- 
ties, considered in that light. It was her 


business, her duty, the thing she came into, 


the world to dv—and she did it. She un- 
bent her mind afterwards—over a book. 

Pope was her favourite author: his Rape 
of the Lock her favourite work. She once 
did me tlie favour to play over with me 
(with the cards) his celebrated game of 
ombre in that poem; and to explain to me 
how far it agreed with, and in what points 
it would be found to differ from, traydrille. 
Her illustrations were apposite and poig- 
nant; and I had the pleasure of sending 
the substance of them to Mr. Bowles; but 
I suppose they came too late to be inserted 
among his ingenious notes upon that au- 
thor. 

Quadrille, she has often told me, was her 
first love; but whist had engaged her ma- 
turer esteem. The former, she said, was 
showy and specious, and likely to allure 
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young persons. The uncertainty and quick 


shifting of partners—a thing which the 
constancy of whist abhors; the dazzling 
supremacy and regal investiture of spadille 
-—absurd, as she justly observed, in the 
pure aristocracy of whist, where his crown 
and garter give him no proper power, 
above his brother nobility of the aces; the 
giddy vanity, so taking to the inexperi- 
enced, of playing alone; above all, the over 
powering attractions of a sans prendre vole 
—to the triumph of which there is certain- 
ly nothing parallel, or approaching, in the 
contingencies of whist; all these, she would 
say, make quadrille a game of captivation 
to the young and enthusiastic. But whist 
was the solider game: that was her word. 
It was a long meal; not, like quadrille, a 
feast of snatches. One or two rubbers might 
co-extend in duration with an evening. 
They gave time to form rooted friendships, 
to cultivate steady enmities. She despised 


the chance started, capricious, and ever 


fluctuating alliances of the other. The 
skirmishes of quadrille, she would say, re- 
minded her of the petty ephemeral embroil- 
ments of the little Italian states, depicted 
by Machiavel; perpetually changing pos- 
tures and connexions; bitter foes to-day, 
sugared darlings to-morrow; kissing and 
scratching in a breath; but the wars of 
whist were comparable to the long, steady, 
deep rooted, rational, antipathies of the 
great French and English nations. 

A grave simplicity was what she chiefly 
admired in her favourite game. There was 
nothing silly in it, like the nob in cribbage. 
Nothing superfluous. No flushes—that 
most irrational of all pleas, that a reason- 
able being can set up: that any one should 
claim four by virtue of holding cards of the 
same shape and colour, without reference 
to the playing of the game, or the individual 
worth or pretensions of the cards them- 
selves! She held this to be a solecism; as 

itiful an ambition at cards as alliteration is 
in authorship. She despised superficiality, 
and looked deeper than the colours of 
things. Suits were soldiers, she would say; 
and must have a uniformity of array to dis- 
tinguish them: but what should we say to 
a foolish squire, who should claim a merit 


‘from dressing up his tenantry in red jack- 


ets, that never were to be marshalled~— 
never to take the field ? She even wished 
that whist were more simple than it is; and, 
in my mind, would have stript it of some 
appendages, which, in the state of human 
frailty, may be venially, and even com- 
ended allowed of. She saw no reason 
for the deciding of the trump by the turn 
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MRS, SARAH BATTLE’S 


of the card, Why not one suit always 
trumps? Why two colours, when the shape 
of the suits would have sufficiently distin- 
guished them without it ? 

“ But the eye, my dear madam, is agree- 
ably refreshed with the variety. Man is 
not a creature of pure reason—he must 
have his senses delightfully appealed to. 
We see it in Roman Catholic countries, 
where the music and the paintings draw in 
many to worship, whom your Quaker spi- 
rit of unsensualizing would have kept out. 
You, yourself, have a pretty collection of 
paintings—but confess to me, whether, 
walking in your gallery at Sandham, among 
those clear Vandykes, or among the Pau 
Potters in the anti-room, you ever felt your 
bosom glow with an elegant delight, at all 
comparable to that you have it in your 
power to experience most evenings over a 
well arranged assortment of the court 
cards? the pretty antic habits, like heralds 
in a procession—the gay triumph assuring 
scarlets—the contrasting deadly killing sa- 
bles—the ‘hoary majesty of spades-—Pam 
in all his glory! 

“All these might be dispensed with; 
and, with their naked names upon the drab 
pasteboard, the game might go on very 
well, pictureless. But the beauty of cards 
would be extinguished for ever. Stripped of 
all that is imaginative in them, they must 
degenerate into mere gambling. Imagine 
a dull deal board, or drum head, to spread 
them on, instead of that nice verdant car- 
pet (next to nature’s), fittest arena for those 
courtly combatants to play their gallant 
jousts and tourneys in! Exchange those de- 
licately turned ivory markers—(work of 
Chinese artist, unconscious of their symbol 
—or as profanely slighting their true ap- 
plication as the arrantest Ephesian jour- 
neyman that turned out those little shrines 
for the géddess)—exchange them for little 
bits of leather (our ancestor’s money) or 
chalk and a slate !” 

The old lady witha smile, confessed the 
soundness of my logic; and to her appro- 
bation of my arguments on her favourite 
topic that evening, I have always fancied 
myself indebted for the legacy of a curious 
cribbage board, made of the finest Sienna 
marble, which her maternal uncle, ld 
Walter Plumer, whom I have elsewhere 
celebrated) brought with him fwm Flo- 
rence: this, and a trifle of fire hundred 
pounds, came to me at her death. 

The former bequest (whic! do not least 
value) I have kept with reigious care; 
though she herself, to confes a treth, was 
never greatly taken with cribbage- {t was 
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an essentially vulgar. game, I have heard 
her say—disputing with her uncle, who 
was very partial to it She could never 
heartily bring her mouth to pronounce 
“x9”—or, that’s a go.” She called it an 
ungrammatical game. The pegging teazed 
her. I once knew her to forfeit a rubber 
(a five dollar stake), because she would not 
take advantage of the turn up knave, 
which would have given it her, but which 
she must have claimed by the disgrace- 
ful tenure of declaring “ one for his heels.” 
There is something extremely genteel in 
this sort of self-denial. Sarah Battle was 
a gentlewoman born. 

Piquet, she held the best game at the 
cards for two persons, though she would 
ridicule the pedantry of the terms—such 
as pique, repique, the capot—they savour- 
ed (she thought) of affectation. But games 
for two, or even three, she never greatly 
cared for. She loved the quadrate, or 
square. She would argue thus: Cards are 
warfare: the ends are gain, with glory. 
But cards are war, in disguise of a sport: 
when single adversaries encounter, the ends 
proposed are too palpable. By themselves, 
it is too close a fight; with spectators, it is 
not much bettered. No looker-on can be 
interested, except for a bet, and then it is 
a mere affair of money; he cares not for your 
luck sympathetically, or for your play. Three 
are still worse; a mere naked war of ever 
man against every man, as in cribbage, with- 
out league or alliance; or a rotation of pet- 
ty and contradictory interests, a succession 
of heartless leagues, and not much more 
hearty infractions of them, as in traydrille. 
But in square games (she meant whist) all 
that is possible to be attained in card play- 
ing isaccomplished. There are the incen- 
tives of profit with honour, common to 
every species—though the latter can be 
but very imperfectly enjoyed in those other 
games, where the spectator is only feebly 
a participator. But the parties in whist 
are spectators and principals too. ‘They 
are a theatre to themselves, and a looker-on 
is not wanted. He is rather worse than 
nothing, and an impertinence. Whist ab- 
hors neutrality, or interests beyond its 
sphere. You glory in some surprising 
stroke of skill or fortune, not because a cold, 
or even an interested, bystander witnesses 
it, but because your partner sympathises 
in the contingency. You win for two. You 
triumph for two. Two are exalted. ‘T'wo 


again are mortified; which divides their 
disgrace, as the conjunction doubles (by 
taking off the invidiousness) your glories. 
Two losing to two are better reconciled, 
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than one to one in that close butchery. 
The hostile feeling is weakened by multi- 
plying the channels. War becomes a civil 
game. By such reasonings as these the old 
lady was accustomed to defend her favour- 
ite pastime. 

No inducement could ever prevail upon 
her to play at any game, where chance en- 
tered into the composition, for nothing. 
Chance, she would argue—and here again, 
admire the subtlety of her conclusion! 
chance is nothing, but where something 
else depends upon it. It is obvious, that 
cannot be glory. What rational cause of 
exultation could it give to a man to turn 
up size-ace a hundred times together by 
himself? or before spectators, where no 
stake was depending? Make a lottery of a 
hundred thousand tickets with but one for- 
tunate number—and what possible princi- 
ple of our nature, except stupid wonder- 
ment, could it gratify to gain that number as 
many times successively, without a prize? 
Therefore she disliked the mixture of 
chance in backgammon, where it was not 
played for money. She called it foolish, 
and those people idiots, who were taken 
with a lucky hit under such circumstances. 
Games of pure skill were as little to her 
fancy. Played for a stake, they were a 
mere system of overreaching. Played for 
glory, they were a mere setting of one 
man’s wit—his memory, or combination 


| faculty, rather—against another’s; like a 


mock engagement ata review, bloodless and 
profitless. She could not conceive a game 
wanting the sprightly infusion of chance 
—the handsome excuses of good fortune. 
Two people playing at chess in a corner of 
a room, whilst whist was stirring in the 
centre, would inspire her with insufferable 
horror and ennui. Those well cut simili- 
tudes of castles, and knights, the imager 
of the board, she would argue, (and I think 
in this case justly) were entirely mis- 
placed and senseless. ‘Those hard head 
contests can in no instance ally with the 
fancy. ‘They reject form and colour. A 
pencil, and dry slate (she used to say) were 
the proper arena for such combatants. 

To those puny objectors against cards, 
as nurturing the bad passions, (dropping 
for awhile the speaking mask of old Sarah 
Battle) I would, retort, that man is a gaming 
animal. He must be always trying to get 
the better in something or other: that this 
passion can scarcely be more safely ex- 
pended than upon a game at cards: that 
cards are a temporary illusion; in truth, a 
mere drama; for we do but play at be- 
ing mightily concerned, where a few idle 
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‘shillings are at stake, yet, during the illu- 


sion, we are as mightily concerned as those 
whose stake is crowns and kingdoms. 
They are a sort of dream fighting; much 
ado; great battling, and little bloodshed ; 
mighty means for disproportioned ends ; 
quite as diverting, and a great deal more 
innoxious, than many of those more serious 
games of life, which men play, without es- 
teeming them to be such. 


P.S.—With great deference to the old 
lady’s judgment on these matters, I think I 
have experienced some moments in my 
life, when playing at cards for nothing 
has even been agreeable. When I am in 
sickness, or not in the best spirits, I some- 
times call for the cards, and play a game 
at piquet for love with my cousin Bridget 
—Bridget Elia. 

I grant there is something sneaking in 
it: but with a toothach, or a sprained 
ancle—when you are subdued and hum- 
ble—you are glad to put up with an infe- 
rior spring of action. 

There is such a thing in nature, I am 
convinced, as sick whist. 

I grant it is not the highest style of man 
—I deprecate the manes of Sarah Battle— 
she lives not, alas! to whom I should apo- 
logize. 

At such times, those terms which my 
old friend objected to, come in as some- 
thing admissible. I love to get a tierce, or 
a quatorze, though they mean nothing. I 
am subdued to an inferior interest. ‘Those 
shadows of winning amuse me. 

That last game I had with my sweet cou- 
sin (I capotted her)—(dare I tell thee, how 
foolish I am?)—I wished it might -have 
lasted for ever, though we gained nothing, 
and lost nothing, though it was a mere 
shade of play: I would be content to goon 
in that idle folly for ever. The pipkin 
should be ever boiling, that was to pre- 

are the gentle lenitive to my foot, which 
Bridget was doomed to apply to it, after 
the game was over: and, as [ do not much 
relish appliances, there it should ever bub- 
ble. Bridget and I should be ever playing. 


ELIA. 
London Mag. | 


7 From the London Magazine. 
ON THE LOOK OF A GENTLEMAN. 


(Concluded from p. 212.) 


The look of the gentleman, “the noble- 
man look,” is little else than the reflection of. 
the looks of the world. We smile at those 


who smile upon us: we are gracious to those 
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who pay their court to us: we naturally ac- 
quire confidence and ease when all goes 
well with us, when we are encouraged by the 
flatteries of fortune, and the good opinion 
of mankind. A whole street bowing regu- 
larly to a man every time he rides out, 
may teach him how to pull off his hat in re- 
turn, without supposing a particular genius 
for bowing (more than for governing or any 
thing else) born in the family. It has been 
observed that persons who sit for their pic- 
tures improve the character of their coun- 
tenances, from the desire they have to pro- 
cure the most favourable representation of 
themselves. “Tell me, pray good Mr. 
Smirk, when you come to the eyes, that I 
may call up a look,” says the alderman’s 
wile, in Foote’s farce of Taste. Ladies 
crow handsome by looking at themselves 
in the glass, and heightening the agreeable 
airs and expression of features they so 
much admire there. So the favourites of 
fortune adjust themselves in the glass of 


fashion, and the flattering illusions of pub- 
| lic opinion. 
in the gentleman, or thoroughbred man of 
| the world, is not that of refinement so much 
as of flexibility; of sensibility or enthusi- 
_asin, so much as of indifference: it argues 


Again, the expression of face 


presence of mind, rather than enlargement 
of ideas. In this it differs from the heroic, 


_and philosophical. Instead of an intense 


unity of purpose, wound up to some great 
occasion, it is dissipated and fritteted 
down into a number of evanescent expres- 
sions, fitted for every variety of unimpor- 
tant occurrences: instead of the expansion 
of general thought or intellect, you trace 
chiefly the little, trite, cautious, moveable 
lines of conscious, but concealed self-com- 
placency. If Raphaél had painted St. Paul 
as a gentieman, what a figure he would have 
made of the great apostle of the Gentiles 
—occupied with itself, not carried away, 
raised, mantling with his subject—insinu- 
ating his doctrines into his audience, not 
launching them from him with the tongues 
of the Holy Spirit, and with fiery zeal 
scorching his looks! Gentlemen luckily 
can afford to sit for their own: portraits: 
painters do not trouble them to sit as stu- 
dies for history. What a difference is there 
in this respect between a Madona of Ra- 
phaél, and a lady of fashion, even by Van- 
dyke: the one refined and elevated, the 
other light and trifling, with no emanation 
of sou}, no depth of feeling—each arch ex- 
pression playing on the surface, and pass- 
ing into any other at pleasure—no one 
thought having its full scope, but checked 
by some other—soft, careless, insincere, 
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pleased, affected, amiable! The French 
physiognomy is more cut up and subdi- 
vided into petty lines, and sharp angles 
than any other: it does not want for sub- 
tlety, or an air of gentility, which last it 
often has in a remarkable degree—but it is 
the most unpoetical and least picturesque 
of all others—I cannot explain what I 
mean by this variable telegraphic machine- 
ry of polite expression better than by an 
obvious allusion. Every one by walking 
the streets of London (or any other popu- 
lous city), acquires a walk which is easily 
distinguished from that of strangers; a 
quick flexibility of movement, a smart jerk, 
an aspiring and confident tread, and an air, 
as if determined to keep the line of march; 
but for all that, there is not much grace or 
grandeur in this local strut: you see the 
person is not a country bumpkin, but you 
would not say, he is a hero or a sage, be- 
cause he is acockney. So itis in passing 
through the artificial and thickly peopled 
You get the look of a man 
of the world: you rub off the pedant and 
the clown; but you do not make much pro- 
gress in wisdom or virtue, or in the charac- 
teristic expression of either. 

The character of a gentleman (I take it) 
may be explained nearly thus:—A black- 
guard (un vaurien,) is a fellow who does not 
care whom he ofiends; a clown is a block- 
head who does not know when he offends; 
a gentleman is one who understands and 
shows every mark of deference to the 
claims of self-love in others, and exacts it 
in return from them. Politeness, and the 
pretensions to the character in question, 
have reference almost entirely to this reci- 
procal manifestation of good will and good 
opinion towards each other in casual so- 
ciety. Morality regulates our sentiments 
and conduct as they have a connexion 
with ultimate and important consequences. 
Manners, properly speaking, regulate our 
words and actions in the routine of per- 
sonal intercourse. ‘They have little to do 
with real kindness of intention, or practi- 
cal services, or disinterested sacrifices; but 
they put on the garb, and mock the appear- 
ance of these, in order to prevent a breach 
of the peace, and to smooth and varnish 
over the discordant materials, when any 
number of individuals are brought in con- 
tact together. ‘The conventional compact 
of good manners does not reach beyond 
the moment and the company. Say, for 
instance, that the rabble, the labouring and 
industrious part of the community, are 
taken up with supplying their own wants, 


and pining over their own hardships— | 








scrambling for what they can get, and not 
refining on any of their pleasures, or trou- 
bling themselves about the fastidious pre- 
tensions of others: again, there are philo- 
sophers who are busied in the pursuit of 
truth—or patriots who are active for the 
good of their country; but here, we will 
suppose, are a parce! of people got together 
who having no serious wants of their own, 
with leisure and independence, and caring 
little about abstract truth or practical uti- 
lity, are met for no mortal purpose but to 
say, and to do all manner of obliging things, 
to pay the greatest possible respect, and 
show the most delicate and flattering at- 
tentions to one another. The politest set 
of gentlemen and ladies in the world, can 
do no more than this. The laws that regu- 
late this species of artificial and fantastic 
society are conformable to its ends and 
origin. The fine gentleman or lady must 
not, on any account, say a rude thing to 
the persons present, but you may turn 
them into the utmost ridicule the instant 
they are gone: nay, not te do so is some- 
times considered as an indirect slight to 
the party that remains. You must com- 
pliment your bitterest foe to his face, and 
may slander your dearest friend behind his 
back. The last may be immoral, but it is 
not unmannerly. The gallant maintains 
his title to this character by treating every 
woman he meets with the same marked 
and unremitting attention as if she was his 
mistress: the courtier treats every man 
with the same professions of esteem and 
kindness as if he was an accomplice with 
him in some plot against mankind. Of 
course, these professions, made only to 
please, go for nothing in practice. ‘To in- 
sist on them afterwards as literal obliga- 
tions, would be to betray an ignorance of 
this kind of interlude, or masquerading in 
real life. To ruin your friend at play is 
not inconsistent with the character of a 
centleman and a man of honour, if it is 
done with civility; though to warn him of 
his danger, so as to imply a doubt of his 
judgment, or interference with his will, 
would be to subject yourself to be run 
through the body with a sword. It is that 
which wounds the self-love of the indivi- 
dual that is offensive—that which flatters 
it that is welcome—however salutary the 
one, or however fatal the other may be. A 
habit of plain speaking is totally contrary 
to the tone of good breeding. You must 
prefer the opinion of the company to your 
own, and even to tzuth. I doubt whether 
a gentleman must not be of the established 
church, and a tory. A true cavalier can 
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only be a martyr to the fashion. A whig 
lord appears to me as great an anomaly as 
a patriot king. A sectary is sour and un- 
sociable. A philosopher is quite out of the 
question. He is in the clouds, and had bet- 
ter not be let down on the floor in a basket, 
to play the blockhead. He is sure to com- 
mit himself in good company—and by deal- 
ing always in abstractions, and driving at 
generalities, to offend against the three pro- 
prieties of time, place, and person. Authors 
are angry, loud, and vehement in argu- 
ment: the man of more refined breeding, 
who has been “all tranquillity and smiles,” 
goes away and tries to ruin the antagonist 
whom he could not vanquish in a dispute. 
The manners of a court, and of polished life, 
are by no means downright, straight for- 
ward, but the contrary. They have some- 
thing dramatic in them; each person plays 
an assumed part; the affected over-strain- 
ed politeness, and suppression of real sen- 
timent, lead to concealed irony, and the 
spirit of satire and raillery; and hence we 
may account for the perfection of the gen- 
teel comedy of the century before the last, 
when poets mingled in the coart circles, 
and took their cue from the splendid ring 


Of mimic statesmen and their merry king. 


The essence of this sort of conversation 
and intercourse, both on and off the stage, 
has somehow since evaporated; the dis- 
cuises of royalty, nobility, gentry, have been 
in some measure seen through: we have in- 
dividually become of little importance, 
compared with greater objects, in the eyes 
of our neighbours, and even in our own: 
abstract topics, not personal pretensions, 
are the order of the day; so that what re- 
mains of the character we have been talk- 
ing of, is chiefly exotic and provincial, and 


‘may be seen still flourishing in country 


places, in a wholesome, vegetable state of 
decay. 

A man may have the manners of a gen- 
tleman without having the look, and he 
may have the character of a gentleman, in 
a more abstracted point of view, without 
the manners. The feelings of a gentleman, 
in this innate sense, only denote a more re- 
fined- humanity—a spirit delicate in itseif, 
and unwilling to offend, either in the great- 
est or the smallest things. This may be 


* coupled with absence of mind, with igno- 


rance of forms, and frequent blunders. 
But the will is good. The spring of gentle 
offices and true regards is untainted. A 
person of this stamp blushes at an impro- 
priety he was guilty of twenty years be- 
fore, though he is, perhaps, liable to repeat 














ENGLISH LADIES AT ROME. 


it to-morrow. He never forgives himself 
for even a slip of the tongue, that implies 
an assumption of superiority over any one. 
In proportien to the concessions made te 
him, he lowers his demands. He gives the 
wall to a beggar:* but does not always bow 
to great men. This class of character have 
been called “God Almighty’s gentlemen.” 
There are not agreat many of them. The 
late G was one; for we 
understand that that gentleman was not 
able to survive some ill disposed person’s 
having asserted of him, that he had mis- 
| taken lord Castlereagh for the author of 
| Waverley. T. 
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ENGLISH LADIES AT ROME. 


St. Peter’s is the favourite lounge of 
the English ladies on Sunday evening. 

In the morning they attend the Eng- 
lish church, which is now established, with 
an eclat, that scandalizes all orthodox Ca- 
tholics. The English presumed so far upon 
their favour with the pope, as to make an 


| application to Consalvi, to authorize the 


institution of a place of worship, according 
to the rites of the church of England. The 
cardinal’s answer might have been antici- 
pated. ‘I cannot authorize what would be 
directly in opposition to the principles of 
our religion, and the laws of the state, but 
the government will not interfere with any 
thing you do quietly amongst yourselvés,- 
as long as it is done with propriety” The 
English church shas accordingly been set 
up, and boasts a very numerous congrega- 
tion. ‘The door is thronged with as man 
carriages, as a new fancy chapel in Lon- 
don; but thongh the pope and cardinal 
Consalvi seem inclined to let the English 
do any thing, the multitude regard this per- 
mission, as asin, and an abomination. 

Our fair countrywomen, not content 





* The writer of this article once sawa prince 
of the blood pull off his hat to every one in the 
street, till he came to the beggarman that swept 
the crossing. This was a nice distinction.- Far- 
ther, it was a distinction that the writer of this 
article would not make to be a prince of the 
blood. Perhaps, however, a question might be 
started in the manner of Montaigne, whether 
the beggar did not pull off his hat in quality of 
asking charity, and not as a mark of respect. 
Now a prince may decline giving charity, though 
he is obliged to return a civility. If he does not, 
he may be treated with disrespect another time, 
and that is an alternative he is bound to prevent. 
Any other person might set up such a plea, but 








the person to whom a whole street had been 


| bowing just before. 
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with celebrating the rites of an heretical 
church under the very nose of the pope, go 
in the evening and elbow the Catholics out 
of their own chapel in St. Peter’s. This 
attendance might at first have been attri- 
buted to devotional feelings ; but, as soon 
as the music is over, the ladies make their 
courtesy, and leave the priests to finish 
their prayers by themselves, while they 
parade up and down the cathedral; which 
then becomes the fashionable promenade. 

“After vespers, on Sundays, all the 
equipages in Rome are to be found in the 
Corse, which then answers to our own 
Hyde Park; and perhaps there are few 
places in the world, where so many splen- 
did equipages are to be seen, as at Rome; 
in the number and appearance of the horses, 
and in the rich liveries of the trains of do- 
mestics, and running footmen. 

The English ladies have metamorphosed 
Rome into a watering place. One or other 
of them is ‘at home’ every evening, and 
there are balls twice or thrice a week. 
The number of English, at present in 
Rome, is estimated at about 2,000, and it is 
said, that the influx of wealth occasioned 
by their residence, has so increased the 
supply of money, as to produce some abate- 
ment in the rate of interest. We are in 
high favour here. Inglese is a passport 
every where. ‘The pope seems to be one 


‘of the few sovereigns in Europe, who re- 


tain any sense of gratitude, for the good 
offices of England. ‘The difference of sen- 
timent, in the Roman and Neapolitan 
courts, towards us, was illustrated, in the 
most marked manner, by their respective 
treatment of the naval officers, who were 
sent by lord Exmouth, with the Italian 
slaves, redeemed at Algiers. 

The partiality of the pope to the Eng- 
lish excites the jealousy of the natives; and 
perhaps with some reason. At all ceremo- 
nies and spectacles, the guard allow the 
English to pass over that line, which is im- 
passable to the Italians, and I have, more 
than once, heard a native plead Inglese, as 
a passport to follow me; seats are prepared 


for the ladies, of which they are not back- | 


ward in availing themselves, and I have 
almost expected, on some occasions, to see 
them elbow the pope out of his own chair 
of state. 
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| Earl of Morton Nov. 1764 4 
| James Burrow, Esq. Sept. 1768 
| James West, Esq. Nov. 1768 4 
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| Sir Joseph Banks Nov. 1778 41 
| Dr. Wollaston May 1820 
Sir Humphrey Davy Dec. 1820 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


Nov. 6, 1820, a paper was read by Dr. 
| Butter, On the Spontaneous Dispersion of 
| Cataracts. In this paper, the author gives 
| an account of some cases that came within 
his own observation, where the crystaliine 
| lens, in its opaque state, disappeared spon- 
| taneously, independent of any injury or 
| mechanical cause. ‘These facts explain the 

remarkable circumstance of persons having 
_ recovered their sight without the aid of art. 
Dr. Butter attempted to account for the 
| spontaneous dispersion of cataracts by the 
| following considerations. 1. By supposing 

some change to take place either in the 
quality or quantity of the aqueous humour. 
2. Some loss of vitality in the lens, in its 
capsule, or in both, whereby it may be cast 
off from the surrounding parts. 3. Some 
morbid derangement in the tunick of the 
| vitreous humour. 4. Some violent shock, 
| or compression of the eyeball, by its own 
| muscles, of which the patient may not have 
_ been sufficiently aware, to refer it to a 
| precise period. 

Nov. 27.—At a general meeting of the 
society, the following gentlemen were elect- 
ed office bearers and counsellors: 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. president; Right 
| Honourable Lord Gray, Hon. Lord Glen- 
lee, vice-presidents; Dr. Brewster, general 
secretary; James Bonar, Esq. treasurer: 
James Skene, Esq. curator of the museum. 

Physical Class—Sir G. Mackenzie, 
| Bart. president; Alexander Irving, Esq. 
secretary. Counsellors from the Physical 

Class, Dr. A. Duncan, junior; Gilbert Laing 
k Meason, Esq.; Professor Russell; Dr. 
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Hope; Protessor Wallace; Henry Jar- 
dine, esq. 

Literary Class—Henry Mackenzie, 
Esq. president; Sir Wilham Hamilfon, 
Bart. secretary. Counsellors from the Li- 
terary Class, Rev. Dr. Brunton; Dr. David 
Ritchie; Sir John Hay, Bart.; Hon. Baron 
Clerk Rattray; Right Hon. Lord Chief 
Baron; Rev. Mr. Alison. 

[ Edinb. Philos. Journ. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
CHESS RENDERED FAMILIAR, AC. 


By T. G. Pohiman. London, 1819-—pp. 449. 
* * ¥ * * ¥ 

Mr Pohlman’s book will be found a va- 
Juable addition to the publications of which 
we are already possessed on this subject. 
In an introduction to the study of chess, 
which occupies 36 pages out of the 449 con- 
tained in this volume, the movements of 
‘the several pieces are described, and a va- 
riety of general rules given as instructions 


for playing the game, together with the re- | great pleasure to the amateur of chess, ex- 


lative value of the pieces, which, as not per- 
haps generally known, we select: 
“The relative value of the pieces and 


pawns is estimated as follows; the king 63, 
queen 233, castle 15, bishop 93, knight 94, | 


pawn 2; the power of a king for attack or 
defence is as above stated, though from 
the principle of the game he is invaluable. 
The power of the pawn is as 2: but from its 
chance of promotion, the real value is calcu- 
lated at 33.” 

The rules for playing must of course be 
very general, from the immense number of 
combinations of which this scientific game 


is susceptible, and which preclude minutely | 


particular directions. ‘To these are sub- 


joined some application of the rules, and a | 
_ the death of Dr.George Logan, who departed 


few maxims more especially useful towards 


the conclusion of agame, and a short list of | 


the pieces with which it is possible check- 
mate can be given. The laws of chess fol- 
low, and Philidor’s pretace to his treatise on 
the subject; but the great novelty and em- 
bellishment of this work (occupying more 
than 400 pages) arise from the tabular de- 
monstrations, as they are called, of a great 
number of games, positions,and movements. 
These diagrams exhibit separate pictures of 
the chess board from the first move to the 
close of the several games, altered as each 
move has changed the face of the board, and 
are remarkably distinguishable for the care 
and attention which must have been bestow- 
ed on them. We have on a close inspec- 




















| of his age. 











tion here and there discovered a trifling in-. 
accuracy; but the rareness of such an oc- 
currence in a work of so much labour, is a 
great proof of exactitude. 

Among these tabular demonstrations or 
diagrams, besides several other of Philidor’s 
games, is an account of the three celebrated 
matches which he played, the first against 
Count Bruhl, Mr. Bowdler, and Mr. Ma- 
seres. The second against Count Bruhl, 
Mr. Nowell, and Mr. Leicester. The third 
against the Hon. H. S. Conway, Mr. Shel- 
don, and Captain Smith. In each of these 


_ matches, the three games were proceeding 
at the same time, and Mr. Philidor, who 


played without seeing any of: the boards, 
was victorious in all, with the exception of 
the game against Mr. Bowdler, to whom he 
had given a pawn, and who succeeded in 
making it a draw. Such an exertion of 
memory is perhaps unparalleled, and to 
those who are acquainted with the intrica- 


_Cles of this game, seems almost incredible. 


Some very curious critical situations are 
also to be found in this work, placed under 
a separate head, which cannot but afford 


hibiting extraordinary foresight, and a most 
intimate knowledge of the game. Upon 


_ the whole, we advise such of our readers as. 
_ are fond of the art, to read this book; and 
| we think it may tend greatly to improve 


their knowledge on the subject; while to 
those who have it yet to learn,and who are 
in search of a pleasing and instructive 
amusement, we venture to recommend from 
experience, the study of this beautiful game 


_ to which Mr. Pohlman’s work will be a very 


considerable help. 


DR. GEORGE LOGAN. 


We announce, and with sincere sorrow, 


this life, at eleven o’clock on Monday even- 
ing, at Stenton, his seat in the neighbour- 
hood of this city, in the sixty-seventh year 
Q He has left behind a character, 
which, if his friends and family could.admit 
of any other than religious solace for his 


loss, would form a fruitful source of conso- 


lation. Dr. Logan acted a distinguished 
part in the social and political world for 
a number of years; making great personal 
sacrifices for the public ool and obeying 
the impulses of the warmest and purest 
patriotic and philanthropic zeal. His career 
as the representative of this his native state, 
in the Senate of the union; his devotion to 
the cause of liberty and peace; his sponta- 
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OGILVIE—ILLUSTRATIONS—ARGUMENTS. 


neous visits to Europe for the purpose of 
averting the calamities of war from his 
country, are too generally known and vi- 
vidly remembered to require ‘more than a 
mere indication at present. Whatever 
diversity of opinion may exist as to the 
merits of his political creed’during his of- 
ficial term, or the efficacy of his political 
exertions at any period, there can be but 
one sentiment with regard to the excel- 
lence of his intentions and the elevation of 
his views. 

He had received the best education, 
classical and professional, and travelled in 
Europe under the best auspices. He early 
acquired the friendship and confidence of 
some of the most illustrious of the patriots 
of our revolution—he continued until the 


close of his life, to cultivate the sentiments || : aa 
| system, while he prevails over his oppo- 


which he partook with them, and to pur- 
sue the liberal studies in which his youth 
had been employed. His mind was stored 
with useful and elegant knowledge; he 
delighted in agricultural inquiries and ex- 
periments, in which he was particularly 
successful; and if any thing interfered with 
his enjoyments and occupations as a scho- 
lar and a farmer, it was his solicitude for 
the national weal, which, in fact, had be- 
come, of late,a morbid sensibility injurious 
to his health and comfort. 

We pay this hasty tribute to the me- 
mory of a truly good man and sound Ame- 
rican, in the hope and expectation that a 
regular obituary notice, containing biogra- 
phical details, will be prepared from au- 
thentic materials, by hands, better fitted 
than ours, te do justice to his worth. He 
was the grandson of James Logan, one of 
the founders and greatest benefactors of 
this commonwealth; one of the wisest and 
most learned of the whole number of the 
European emigrants to the American con- 
tinent. Such a lineage, with a due cor- 
respondence in spirit, improvement and ef- 
fort, would alone create a title to the lively 
esteem and regrets of the citizens of this 
state. | Mat. Gaz. 


-_——— +— - 


JAMES OGILVIE. 


Died at Aberdeen, in Scotland, on the 18th 
September last, in the 45th year of his age, 
James Ogilvie, the orator; whither he wentto 


take the title and possession of the estate of 


the Earl of Finlater, to which he had recently 
become the lawful heir. He had distinguished 
himself in that, as in this country, by the pow- 
ers of his eloquence, and in some of the Euro- 
pean journals, his public performances are men- 
tioned with great commendation. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


As ladies wear black patches to make 
their complexions seem fairer than they 
are; so, when an illustration is more ob- 


¥ scure than the sense that went before it, it 


must of necessity make it appear clearer 
than it did. 
ARGUMENTS. 

The force of arguments depends upon a 
thousand accidents—the education, the ex- 
perience, the associations of thought or feel- 
ing, the timidity, or the fearlessness of the 
individual to whom they are applied. The 
reasons that will convince one man may 
undeceive another; and the advocate for a 


‘nent, often raises doubts in his own mind 
which he is unable to satisfy. A remark- 
able instance of which our readers will 


| pardon us for introducing here. William 


| Raynolds was at first a Protestant of the 


Church of England; and his brother, Dr. 
John Raynolds, was trained up in popery 
beyond the seas. William, out of an ho- 
nest zeal to reduce his brother to his 
church, made a journey to him, when, in a 
conference between them, it fell out, that 
John, being overcome by his brother’s ar- 
cuments, returned into England, where he 











became one of the most rigid sort of the 
English Protestants; and William, being 
convinced by the reasons of his brother 
John, stayed beyond the seas, where he 
proved a very violent and virulent Papist. 
Of which strange accident, Dr. Alibaster, 
who had made trial of both religions, and 
amongst many notable whimsies had some 
fine abilities, made the following epigram:* 
Bella inter geminos plusquam civilia fratres, 
Traxerat ambiguus religionis apex. 
Ille Reformatz fidei pro partibus instat, 
Iste Reformandam denegat esse fidem. 
Propositis cause rationibus, alter utrinque ; 
Concurré re pares, et cecidere pares. 
Quod fuit in votis, fratrem capit alter uterque ; 
Quod fuit in fatis, perdit uterque fidem, 
Captivi gemini sine captivante fuerunt, 
| Et victor victi transfuga castra petit. 





| Qued genus hoc pugna est, ubi victus gaude?> 


uterque: 
| Et tamen alteruter se superasse dolet ?—~ 


| Which has been very well translated by 
| Dr. Peter Heylin:— 


In points of faith some undetermin’d jars 

Betwixt two brothers kindled civil wars. 
| One for the church’s reformation steod, 

The other thought no reformation good. 





* Heylin’s Cosmography, by Bohun, p. 246. 
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The points propos’d, they traversed the field 
With equal skill, and both together yield. 
As they desired, each brother each subdues ; 
Yet such their fate that each his faith did lose. 
Both captives, none the prisoners thence do 
The victor flying to the vanquish’d side. [guide ; 
Both join’d in being conquer’d (strange to say), 
And yet both mourn’d because both won the 
day. 


REVOLUTIONS. 


“The great danger of all revolutionary 
constitutions, is that prurient appetency of 
legislation so natural to green statesmen, 
and that meddling and anticipating course 
which can consent to leave nothing to the 
guidance of events, and the gradual deve- 
lopment of experience; and this danger is 
in exact proportion to the violence of the 
change, and the contrariety and strangeness 
of the circumstances in which the framers 
of the new order of things find themselves 
placed, in reference to that, of which alone 
they have had any experience.” 


A PRATER 


Is a common nuisance, and as great a 
srievance to those that come near him, as 
a pewterer is to his neighbours. His dis- 
course is like the braying of a mortar, the 
more impertinent the more voluble and 
loud, as a pestle makes more noise when it 
is rung on the sides of a mortar, than when 
it stamps downright, and hits upon the bu- 
siness. A dog that opens upon a wrong 
scent will do it oftener than one that never 
opens but upon a right. He is as long- 
winded as a ventiduct, that fills as fast as 
it empties, or a trade-wind, that blows one 
way for half a year together, and another 
as long, as if it drew in its breath for six 
months, and blew it out again for six more. 
He has no mercy on any man’s ears or pa- 
tience, that he can get within his sphere of 
activity, but tortures him, as they correct 
boys in Scotland, by stretching their lugs 
without remorse. He is like an ear-wig, 
when he gets within a man’s ear, he is not 
easily to be got out again. He is a siren 
to himself, and has no way to escape ship- 
wreck but by having his mouth stopped, in- 
stead of his ears. He plays with his tongue 
as a cat does with her tail, and is trans- 
ported with the delight he gives himself of 
his own making. [ Butler’s Remains. 


HESSIAN MERCENARIES. 


“I fall a sacrifice to my own ambition 
and the avarice of my sovereign!” exclaim- 
ed the mortally wounded colonel Donop, 
an able and gallant officer who commanded 
the Hessians in the service of this country, 
during the American war. Every one is 








REVOLUTIONS—A PRATER—HESSIANS—THEATRICAL EXPENSES. 


acquainted with the nature of the contract, 
by which the landgrave of Hesse supplied 
a force to his brother of Great Britain. It 
resembled an agreement for war horses; 
each maimed Hessian was to be paid for at 
a stipulated price, as also such as were 
slain. A French author, writing against 
England, describes this bargain, doubtless 
with some rancour, but also with some 
truth—* What an account to settle be- 
tween these sovereigns at the termination 
of the war! You have delivered me so 
many of your subjects to cross the ocean, 
and cut the throats of mine. Five hundred 
have perished in the passage; two thousand 
have been killed in the different actions ; 
and three thousand more are so wounded 
they can subsist only by the compassion of 
mankind: I owe you in consequence such 
a sum; here it is; deposit these guineas in 
your treasury, and disperse through your 
states the wretched proofs of my defeat, 
and of our joint shame.” (Monthly Mag. 


THEATRICAL EXPENSES. 


The present expenses of Covent Gar- 
den theatre, are estimated, we believe, 
at 200/. a night. On the 9th of February, 
1765, the expenses of Old Drury were 69. 
11s. 6d. per night. The company consisted 
of about one hundred and sixty perform- 
ers, among whom were names of high cele- 
brity. Garrick was at the head of the com- 
pany, with a salary per night of 2U. 15s. 6d. 


Per Night. 
Mr. Yates (the famous Othello) and his LZ. s. d. 


wife, received 3 
Palmer and wife 2 
King (the celebrated Sir Peter Teazle) 1 


Parsons (a great name, too, in theatri- 


Anon AON 
once Coo ow 


cal annals) only 0 
Mrs. Cibber 2 1 
Mrs. Pritchard 2 
Mrs. Clive i-4 


Miss Pope (first of confidants and cham- 
bermaids—the Miss Kelly of the last 
generation) the small sum of 01 

Signior Guestinelli (chief singer) 1 

Signior Grimaldiand wife (chief dancers 
—the Signior, we believe, was uncle 
of our present matchless clown 1 0°90 

Mr. Slingsby (immortal for his alle- . 
mande ) 010 0 
Let us not omit to add, that Mr. Pope, 

(the barber) had 4s. a night—that the S. 
Fund (we presume the sinking fund) drew 
11, 15s, per night; and the pensioners of the 
establishment—how much, gentle reader, | 
dost thou think? Why, verily, of the 691. 
11s. 6d. expended nightly, the sum of 3s. 8d. 
was devoted to charity! This reminds us 
of Falstaff’s bill, owing to the widow Quick- 
ns It is the halfpenny worth of bread to 
the quarts of sack. 
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THE FEMALE CASTLE BUILDER. 


THE DOG. 


This creature, saith Chrysippus, is not 
void of logic: for when, in foliowing any 
beast, he cometh to three several ways, he 
smelleth to the one, and then to the second, 
and if he find that the beast which he pur- 
sueth be not fled one of these two ways, he 


presently, without smelling any further to | 


it, taketh the third way; which, saith the 
same philosopher, is as if he reasoned thus, 
the beast must be gone either this, or this, 
or the other way; but neither this, nor this; 
ergo, the third: and so away he runneth. 
Jf we consider his skill in physic, it is suf- 
ficient to help himself: if he be wounded 
with a dart, he useth the help of his teeth 
to take it out, of his tongue to cleanse the 
wound from corruption: he seemeth to be 
well acquainted with the precept of Hippo- 
crates, who saith, That the rest of the foot, 
is the physic of the fovt, and therefore if 
his foot be hurt, he holdeth it up that it may 
rest: if he be sick, he giveth himself a vomit 
by eating of grass, and recovereth himself. 


It is asserted in the Monthly Magazine, 
that the expenses of the British government 
during the reign of George II]. amounted 
to three times as much as all the previous 
expenditure, during a period of seven hun- 
dred years. 


In the zeal for doing good by means of 


societies, one “for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals,” has been talked of. 








Poetry. 


From the Ladies’ Monthly Museum. 


THE FEMALE CASTLE BUILDER. 


The morn was bright, and swift the brook, 
When near the margin smooth and green, . 
With joy an English maiden took 
Her solitary way unseen ; 
Her face had Hope’s enlivening hue, 
Life sparkled in her eyes of blue, 
While free as air, 
From every care, 
She stepp’d with lightsome mind and mien. 





With youthful grace, and rosy smile, 
She trips along the velvet lawn; 
From scenes of guilt and thoughts of guile, 
Her steps, her heart, are far withdrawn, 
And now awakening fancy brings 
A varied scene of beauteous things; 
As in a dream, 
Her visions seem, 
All lovely as the summer dawn. 


Yes, fast she steps beside the stream, 
She bids her roving thoughts be free, 
And soon, in many a waking dream, 
ler every wish she seems to see : 








, 


A gentle youth of pleasing form, 

With words the chillest heart to warm, 
Beside ber stands, 
And joining hands, 

They vow eternal constancy. 


And who is he, that chosen youth ? 

One known from childhood’s earliest morn ; 

Affection, courage, wisdom, truth, 

His manly heart and mind adorn. 

She hears the voice’s rapturous tone, 

That speaks him her’s, and her’s alone ; 
With holy rite, 
The twain unite, 

And she away his bride is borne. 


Her every friend applauds the choice, 
Her kindred speak his name with pride, 
And pleas’d she marks with heart and voice, 
How warmly his approve the bride ; 
With glowing tints her fancy draws 
A scene of joy, her choice the cause ; 
Her mother’s kiss 
Of weeping bliss, 
She feels, with many a friend beside. 


A modest mansion, neat and new, 
With lovely walks and views around, 
Receives her and her youth so true, 
‘The lord of all the fairy ground: 
Through gardens sweet her path she measures, 
Where Flora shows her fairest treasures; 
On woods she looks, 
On murmuring brooks, 
And pleasing is each sight and sound. 


She decks anew her mansion neat; 
Her taste its every room displays; 
The whole is ranged in order meet, 
And wins her husband’s smile of praise : 
No idle waste, no gaudy glare, 
No mark of rude neglect, is there, 
Conceal’d is art, 
In every part, 
Yet each its sweet effect betrays. 


From morn to noon, from noon to night, 
Employment sweet beguiles the day, 
Now music yields its soft delight— 
Now read aloud some tuneful lay— 
And now she views her bosom’s lord 
Delighted at his decent board; 

Now, “ nothing loth,” 

She hears for both, 
The widow and the orphan pray. 


Full oft within her social home . ° 
Her brother’s gladdening voice she hears; 
With him she sees her parents come, 
With eyes that beam through happy tears : 
Now as they meet her fond embrace, 
Joy lights her every sister’s face, 

And oft with these 

Entranc’d she sees 
All friends belov’d from infant years. 


But, ah! what group in green alcove 
Now moves her rising blush and smile? 
Two cherubs, fruit of faithful love, 
With play the summer noon beguile; 
Their smiling father too she sees ; 
Her rosy girl has climb’d his knees, 
While near him stands, 
With lifted hands, ; 
Her boy, with many a prank and wile. 
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Sedately at her soft command, 

Beside her now the cherubs sit; 

She sees with pride their minds expand, 

She hears with joy their infant wit, 

And now she sees the endearing pair 

- Lift up their little hands in pray’r— 

And now away, 
Again in play, 

Across the nursery floor they flit. 


As thus with joy, beside the-stream, 
The maid was pacing to and fro, 
Awaken’d from her blissful dream, 
She heard her aunt’s shrill voice of wo— 
Of linnet starv’d, of cat unfed, 
Full many an angry word it said, 
And far away, 
The cherubs gay, 
And house, and gentle husband go. 


Poor Mary, does thy aunt’s reproof 
Destroy these glorious scenes of air ? 
Does reason sternly rend the woof, 
Where fancy weaves her web so fair? 
Ah! think if no annoy should wake thee, 
Till reason slighted long forsake thee— 

A dream of earth, 

Has pleasant birth, 


‘ But never blissful end was there. 








Agriculture. 














* Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as wellas 
the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace be esta- 
blished throughout our borders.”’ 


re 


Ordered to be published in the National Recorder. 


os 


Philadelphia, 6th mo. 19th, 1820. 

epeence Friend—A friend of mine 
informs me, that in a part of Chester 
county, when it is desirable to prevent 


cows or calves from sucking, the end of 


the tongue is slit for about three-fourths 
of an inch. When it heals, it is forked, 
and ever after prevents their forming a 
vacuum in the mouth, without which they 
cannot suck a single drop. When I was 
a cow-boy, I well remember, that one of 
the greatest crimes a cow could commit 
was to suck herself, and death was the 
inevitable consequence the succeeding 
autumn: much trouble was also often ex- 
perienced from weaning calves getting 
amongst the milch cows. 




















ON WEANING CALVES—FARM MANURES. 


Should this simple preventive, (which 
I suspect is but little known) prove use- 
ful, perhaps it may not be unacceptable 
to the Agricultura! Society. 
Thy friend, 
Cuares Ropers. 
Rozenrts Vaux, Sec’ry Phil. Agric. Soc. 


————— 


ON FARM MANUREsS. 
To Matthew Carey, esq., Member of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Pennsylvania. 

My dear Sir—I have perused with plea- 
sure and profit, the interesting pamphlet 
which you were pleased te put into my 
hands a few days since, containing “a let- 
ter to the farmers and graziers of Great 
Britain, on the use of satr in the various 
branches of agriculture, and in feeding all 
kinds of farming stock, &c. By Samuel 
Parkes.” And I feel confident, that, could 
every farmer in our country possess one of 
these valuable productions, he would soon 
find it to be of very material use and bene- 
fit to him. 


Many of the observations, together with 
the recitals of his experiments, I am satis- 
fied, from my own experience, are correct, 
inasmuch as they are founded upon the 
same principle in the improvements of ag- 
riculture, as I have pursued for several 
years. In the course of the last. year, I 
made some new experiments with salt, not 
only as a manure, but also to try its effects 
upon a lot of ground which had the pre- 
ceding years been so overrun and infested 
with those destructive vermin, the ground 
mice and grub worm, that my corn plants, 
when young, were so cut up, that I had to 
plant them over a second and even a third 
time ; and in the fall, when taking up my 
potatoes, beets and parsnips, I found them 
to be nearly half devoured; but, I have had 
the happiness to find, that the salt so com- 
pletely annihilated them, that not one, of 
either kind, has since been discovered in or 
about the lot since the salt was strewed 
thereon. ‘The quantity which I used was 
about at the rate of four bushels to the 
acre. It was strewed over the ground in 
the month of March, and laid upon the 
surface of the earth a week or ten days 
previous to its being ploughed and harrow- 
ed. In the month of April I planted about 
one-third of this plat with Indian corn, 
one-third with potatoes, and the other third 
with beans, peas, cabbages, onions, and a 
variety of tap-roots, all of which succeeded 
remarkably well, considering the unfavour- 
able season as it respected rain. My corn 








MR. PEIRCE ON FARM MANURES, 


exceeded, perhaps, any other in the town- 
ship. 

_ fully do I coincide with Mr. Parkes 
in the opinion, that a great portion of the 
land in our country, might, by the proper 
use of salt, be made to produce nearly 
double the amount, besides bringing our 
crops to maturity much sooner, which 
would be a matter of vast importance, par- 
ticularly in our middle, northern and east- 
ern states, in which the early frosts are 
very apt to do much mischief. 

I also think highly of the opinion of the 
celebrated Dr. Darwin, on salt as a ma- 
nure; his sentiments upon this subject be- 
ing both natural and philesophical. He 
observes, that “as it is a stimulus which 
excites the vegetable absorbent vessels into 
a greater action than usual, it may, in a 
certain quantity, increase their growth, by 
enabling them to take up more nourish- 
ment ina given time, and perform their 
circulations and secretions with greater 
energy.” 

I have no doubt but salt, used with judg- 
ment, would prove an excellent manure 
for all kinds of grass lands. I am of the 
opinion, however, that the quantity pro- 
posed by Mr. Parkes would be far too 
much for any soil in our middle states, un- 
less any should be found very hard and 
clayey. Experience would always prove 
itself to be our surest and best teacher in 
this respect; however, from past experi- 
ence and observations, I will venture to 
say that six bushels per acre would prove 
an abundant dressing for most of the grass 
lands in this part of the country, and the 
good effects of this, or even a smaller quan- 
tity, on our common pasture lands, would 
be seen for several succeeding years. ‘I'he 
grass of meadow lands would be greatly 
sweetened and improved with only two or 
three bushels per acre, so that grazing cat- 
tle would feed and fatten thereon with 
avidity. Ss 

“The safest way for a farmer, (says Mr. 
Parkes) is to proceed to use his salt spa- 
ringly at first, and in all cases to leave a 
small portion’ of the same land without 
salt, so that the real effects produced by 
the salt may be, by comparison, in every 
instance, self-evident and palpable.” 

No doubt lime, in its own nature, makes 
grass sour, but if mixed with salt that 
acidity would be takén away. Salt also 
mixed with common barn manure, will 
greatly sweeten the grass and make it 
shoot and grow much faster than any other 
manure whatever. 

In making compost, if a bushel of salt 
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was strewed between every foot layer, it 
would create fermentation, and add double 
strength and treble value thereto, asa ma- 
nure for any kind of soil. Soin like man- 
ner, if the farmer would haul a quantity of 
sand, loam, ditching, or mud from creeks 
or brooks into his bara yard, and plough 
and mix it well up with the yard manure, 
and throw on a half bushel of salt to every 
load thus hauled inte the yard, it would 
ferment, invigorate, strengthen, and there- 
by enhance the richness and value of his 
manure fifty per cent., and it would be the 
cheapest way of dressing land, that could 
possibly be devised. For it is the salt 
only, which is in the manure, that renders 
it valuable and enriching to land. So that 


| the more cattle are salted, or the more 
| brine that is sprinkled upon their food, the 


_more eagerly will they feed and fatten 


| 
| 
i 
} 
; 


| 








thereon, and the stronger and richer will 
be their manure. Cattle fed only upon 
light dry straw and corn-fodder, without 
any thing else for their sustenance, will 
yield but a poor and light manure, very lit- 
tle better than loam itself, unless it be well 
salted. - Whilst cows and oxen feeding on 
good hay, assisted by a mess of corn two 
or three times a week, and a gill of salt to 
each creature every third morning, will 
produce manure of the best kind, which, by 
adding a half bushel of salt to every wagon 
load, before or after hauling it into the 
field, it would richly manure a third more 
land, besides destroying all kind of grubs, 
moles, and other vermin, with which the 
ground may be infested. 

Ihave not the smallest doubt remaining 
upon my mind, but that the mixing of salt 
with ashes, lime or plaster, would increase 
the manuring qualities of each nearly double, 
and that this kind of manure would be con- 
genial with any soil. But salt and ashes 
applied to a stiff, clayey soil, will destroy 
all its adhesive qualities, and render it as 
easy of cultivation, and as productive as 
the richest loam. 

Since writing the above, I have been 
highly gratified in finding that my ideas on 
the subject of salt as a manure, are so ex- 
actly consonant with the experience and 
observations of that celebrated agricultur- 
ist, C. Varley, esq., who, speaking of ma- 
nures, says, “saxr is the mother of all ma- 
nures, as every kind of manure is higher or 
lower in value according to the salt it pro- 
duces or contains, and every kind of ma- 
nure is portioned out to the land accord- 
ing to the quantity of salt or nitre it is 
thought to have in it.” 

As to the beneficial effects of-salt, in its 
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being frequently given to cattle, horses, and 
even sheep, I believe very little need be 
waid, as I am persuaded there are but very 
few farmers in our country, who have not 
long since been convinced of its great utili- 
ty,and who do not make it as much a point 
of regular duty to salt their cattle as they 
do themselves. 

I now, sir, shall conclude these remarks 
in the strong, but appropriate language of 
the excellent Hollinshead. “ Agriculture,” 
says he, “is the most certain source of do- 
mestic riches. Where itis neglected, what- 
ever wealth may be iinported from abroad, 
poverty and misery will abound at home. 
Such is, and ever will be, the fluctuating 
state of trade and manufactures, that thou- 
sands of people may be ia full employment 
to-day, and in ry to-merrow. But this 
can never happen to those who cultivate 
the ground. They can eat the fruits of 
their own labour, and can always, by in- 
dustry, obtain, at least, the necessaries of 


life.” 


I am, sir, with sentiments of esteem, 
your very sincere friend, 
Cuartes Perrce. 
Germantown, (Penn.) Nov. 12, 1819. 








Diterature and Science. 


Compiled for the National Recorder. 


The Coe Fire of Derbyshire.—Mr. Bain- 
bridge thus describes this phenomenon:— 
“Tt resembles a column of smoke rising up 
from t'e woods that clothe the sides of 
many of the peak hills, and is observed 
when there is a thick atmosphere, or a 
light mist is setting upon the hills. Some- 
times a single column is seen, becoming 
divided shortly into several smaller ones, 
and again reuniting. The idea given toa 
stranger is that of the smoke of a fresh 
kindled cottage fire ascending from the 
bosom of the wood ; and it is not until, by 
a closer attention, he observes the incon- 
stancy and mutability of this aérial phan- 
tom, that he can be undeceived.” 

The “coe fire” is observed when the at- 
mosphere is unagitated by the least breath 
of wind, and is attributed by Mr. Bain- 





bridge to the electricity of the clouds 


which hang over the place where the phe- 
nomenon exists. The electricity acting 
at one point more than another, is supposed 
to cause the condensation of aqueous va- 
pour, and so to alter the specific gravity of 
the atmosphere at that spot. This would 


‘give rise to currents in the air, and the 


shifting motion of the influence under 
which they are produced, would account 
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SCLENTIFIC NOTICES. 


for the variation in size, number, and place, 
that they are liable to. 


On the Vitality of Plants —M. de Can- 
dolle, in speaking of those plants which 
can preserve their existence without re- 
ceiving fresh nourishment, mentions the 
following remarkable instance: 

“M. Christian Smith, who has since pe- 
rished so unfortunately in the Congo expe- 
dition, gave me, in February, 1816, a great 
number of plants, dried by him at Tene- 
riffe in July, 1815. Among these was a 
semper-vivum, which I preserved for ele- 
ven months in my herbal; but having, in 
January, 1817, perceived in it a small 
white point, which it had pushed out, I 
withdrew the plant, and placed it in the 
earth. It grew and expanded, and I thus 
obtained a new species of semper-vivum, 
since made known by Sims under the 
name of semper-vivum ciliatum, it having 
previously passed eighteen months as a 
dried plant, in the herbals of myself and 
Mr. Smith. It afterwards flowered several 
times, and produced many young plants. 
The length of time during which the 
semper-vivum ciliatum preserved vitality 
without nourishment, is rendered more re- 
markable, from the circumstance that the 
part of the stem preserved with it was very 
small, and could not lose matter nearly in 
the proportion of the strong spreading 
branches of other plants. 


Dr. Tully, who had resided long in the 
Mediterranean, has, we are informed, made 
very elaborate observations on the plague, 
and will publish on the subject. 


Haiiy’s Treatise on Mineralogy is about 
to be republished in a new form at Paris. 
The theoretical part is to appear as a se- 
parate work. New editions of the Treatise 
on Cristallography, and Elementary Trea- 


tise,are also announced. 


: — 


cc? A Parraperparan has our thanks—and we 
shall be glad to hear from him again. 


mec 
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TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 


Subscriptions to the National Recorder may commence at 
any time, though it is desirable that they should begin with 
a volume: they may be withdrawn at the close of any vo- 
lume, provided notice be sent before any part of the next vo- 
lume shall have been forwarded. Payment to be made in 
July of each year for the whole year. Such as begin with the 
second volume of any year, to pay for that volume on the first 
of January foliowing. When not otherwise stipulated at the 
time of subseribing, it is understood that the paper is to be 
forwarded tillan order be sent for its discontinuance. 
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